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THE SON OF MAN VI 
THE LAMB OF GOD 


MICHAEL BAILY 


I 


HE OPENING CHAPTER of Saint John’s Gospel is a model 

introduction to the great book that follows. Like an overture 

it sounds the themes that are developed in the ensuing work, 
the Gospel of Christ. Not only that but the evangelist singles out 
the two truths that control these themes—truths that form the extreme 
poles, as it were, of the mysteries of the Incarnation and Redemption: 
“The Word was God”, “And the Word was made Flesh”. The first 
means simply that Christ was God; but the second means more than 
the simple fact that He became man. He became man indeed; but 
in the Semitic term “Flesh” with its connotation of frailty and 
liability to suffering and death, Saint John includes overtones of the 
Passion and Death of the Saviour. 

This becomes clear when after the Prologue the evangelist begins 
his account of the Public Ministry. To John the Baptist falls the 
privilege of introducing Jesus. The scene is set in Bethany beyond 
the Jordan where Jesus was baptizing. The Jews had sent priests 
and levites from Jerusalem to ask John if he were the Christ. He 
firmly rejected any claims to that dignity. He might have added that 
the Messias in any case would not be the glorious personage expected 
by the Jews. So much can be gathered from the following verse: 
“The next day John saw Jesus coming to him and he saith: ‘Behold 
the Lamb of God, behold him who taketh away the sin of the world’.” 
This evocative title he repeats: ““The next day John stood and two 
of his disciples. And beholding Jesus walking, he saith: ‘Behold the 
Lamb of God’” (Jn. 1:29 ff.). 

It appears that the evangelist wished by this title of introduction 
to give the leading idea in the historical mission of Jesus: the 
sacrifice of Himself to expiate the sins of the world. Recent criticism 
has perceived in the fourth Gospel extraordinary skill in both 
literary and theological composition. It is a gospel, of course, 
narrating the ministry, Passion, Death and Resurrection of Christ, 
but it is also something else. For the evangelist is more than a mere 
teporter. He is an apostle and one of rare gifts. He writes a long, 
experienced life-time after the:events he witnessed. These he assesses 
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and interprets in the light of his knowledge of the whole of Christ’s 
work and especially of His Passion and Resurrection. The enlighten- 
ing spirit which he has received enables him to recognise in the 
doings and sayings of Christ a meaning which surpasses their first 
historical sense. They are related to the great final drama. The finale 
is somehow reflected in the earlier movements. And as it is with the 
episodes in the ministry of Christ, so also it is with Himself. Wher 
the evangelist recalls the historical Jesus, He is somehow clothe 
in the red robe of His saving Blood. Even in the Apocalypse Saint 
John renders the transcendant Christ by his favourite figure of the 
Lamb. 

Jesus is not the Christ cast in the attractive role which the Jews 
of the time looked for. Saint John is not even concerned to show 
that He has the credentials of a Davidic King (as in Matthew), or of 
a priest in the manner of Melchisedeq (as in Hebrews). He is rather 
the innocent expiatory victim. The features of this Christ also are 
announced in the Scriptures, most clearly in the songs of the Suffering 
Servant (Jsaias). But the image of the Christ formed by the apostle 
was derived not so much from any message in the prophets as from 
the unforgettable events witnessed by himself. It is probably true 
of the average Christian also that the image of Christ that pre- 
dominates in his mind is that of the suffering Saviour. At least the 
Christian faith has taken as its symbol and standard the Crucified 
on the Cross. 

The expiation of sin by innocent, vicarious suffering, though 
familiar to us in the Christian dispensation, will always remain in 
large part a mystery. It is not a datum of rational religion. Nor 
indeed was it a commonplace of Old Testament revelation. For it 
requires great spiritual refinement to acquiesce in this mystery 
decreed by a Just and Holy God. 

Suffering was for long a stumbling block to the devout Jew. In 
the naive view it can be explained only as a sign of God’s displeasure; 
an indication, therefore, that he who suffers has sinned. This view 
was gradually qualified. For one thing, facts disproved it: experience 
showed that the patently wicked often prospered, whereas the just 
suffered (cf. Jer. 12:1). For another, faith in the goodness, justice 
and power of God insinuated that suffering could have a valued 
place in the divine scheme of things. He might have a purpose for 
suffering other than showing displeasure. All that is actually worked 
out in the Book of Job. God, it is true, punishes the sinner; but He 
may also cause the just to suffer for His own reasons, which are often 
inscrutable. 
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That suffering is not necessarily a sequel to sin is forcibly illus- 
trated in the lives of the prophets. Though they differed from the 
suffering Christ in some fundamentals, as we shall see, yet Christ 
put them with Himself in the class of the just who suffer. He 
denounced the Scribes and Pharisees as “‘the sons of them that killed 
the prophets”. Upon them will come “all the just blood that hath 
been shed upon the earth, from the blood of Abel the just, even unto 
the blood of Zacharias” (Mt. 23:31-35). Jeremias, more than any 
other prophet, is an example of the unhappy lot of the man called 
to serve God. Because of his vocation he lost his inheritance, was 
rejected by his countrymen, renounced marriage, was even debarred 
from the Temple and, according to a tradition, was put to death. “I 
was as a meek lamb that is carried to be a victim: and I knew not 
that they had devised counsels against me saying: Let us put wood 
in his bread and cut him off from the land of the living, and let his 
name be remembered no more” (Jer. 11:19). The reason why the 
prophet suffered was that he had to say very unwelcome things. 
That is in the nature of things for every reformer, but it was par- 
ticularly true of the prophet who was called to preach at the low- 
point of Old Testament religion before the Fall of Juda. There was 
another reason for his great trials. Jeremias was destined to be in 
his own life a symbol of the oncoming ordeal of Israel: she would 
be crushed and deprived of all human supports in the Exile, in order 
to find God in a new interior beginning. 

But even though the prophet’s sufferings were great and intimately 
interwoven with his mission, there is no indication that these 
sufferings were the means of accomplishing his mission. He resented 
his lot of suffering: ‘““‘Thou hast deceived me, O Lord, and I am 
deceived: thou hast been stronger than I, and thou hast prevailed. 
I am become a laughing-stock all the day; all scoff at me” (15:7). 
Far from applying his sufferings to expiate the sins of his people 
and of his persecutors in particular, he longed for vengeance on them 
from on high: “Forgive not their iniquity and let not their sin be 
blotted out from thy sight. Let them be overthrown before thy eyes: 
in the time of thy wrath do thou destroy them” (18:23). Jeremias 
was an outstanding prophet (cf. Mt. 16:14) and a master of interior 
converse with God, yet how far he falls short of the self-immolation 
of the Lamb of God for His enemies! 

Yet there is a page of the Old Testament that records a startlingly 
clear vision of the expiatory sufferings of God’s servant for the 
salvation of the nations. It is the fourth song of the Servant of Jahve 
(Isaias 52:13—53:12). This belongs to the generation after Jeremias 
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when Israel had been through the crucible of the Exile. Then a great 
anonymous prophet perceives the mysterious design of God that 
Israel, His Servant, should perform its mission to the world by 
voluntary vicarious suffering. Here was something new; a greater 
mystery even than the “scandal” of a just man being afflicted by 
suffering. Well might the nations question it: ““Who has believed 
what we have heard?” At the aspect of one “despised and rejected 
by men, a man of sorrows’, how natural that “‘we esteemed him 
stricken, smitten by God, and afflicted’ ! But not for his own sins. 
No! The strange truth is that “he was wounded for our trans- 
gressions, he was bruised for our iniquities; upon him was the 
chastisement that made us whole, and with his stripes we are healed 
... and the Lord has laid on him the iniquities of us all”. Nor in 
this case does the Servant undertake the vicarious expiation of sin 
unwillingly. Unlike the querulous Jeremias “he was oppressed and 
he was afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth”. When we read that 
“the poured out his soul to death”, we are reminded of Saint Paul’s 
“the became obedient even unto death” (Phil. 2:8). This voluntary 
acceptance is a crucial factor in making suffering fruitful unto 
expiation. It involves interior sacrifice which makes the will at one 
with the will of God. 


When the prophet reaches forward to a vision of the Service 
perfectly accomplished, we know that this Servant of Jahve can be 
only the apex of Israel, namely the Lamb of God. “The will of the 
Lord shall prosper in his hand; he shall see the fruit of the travail 
of his soul and be satisfied; by his knowledge shall the righteous one, 
my servant, make many to be accounted righteous; and he shall bear 
their iniquities” (Js. 53). 


The revelation of this plan was not popularised. It was so repugnant 
to human sensibilities that Israel was loath to dwell on it. And it 
was the block on which she stumbled when salvation was brought 
before her by the Son of God “‘in the form of a servant”, the Suffering 
Servant on the Cross (1 Cor. 1:23; Phil. 2:7-8). But to generations 
of Christians Christ crucified is a never-failing source of meditation 
on “the power of God and the wisdom of God” (1 Cor. 1:24). To 
none more than to the first generation of Christians, as is reflected 
in the Gospel and the Apocalypse of Saint John. For John the Word 
made Flesh was destined for a service that was more than heroic. 
It is profitable to consider Him in the discharge of that service. It 
gives our Christian spirit an appreciation of “the height and depth” 
of what He undertook for us. 
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It is all too easy for us formally to profess faith in the humanity 
of Christ and then fail to carry it through to admiration of His great 
human achievement. Our train of thought is liable to be broken by 
the reflection that, after all, He was God. But the gospel narratives 
give evidence of the human stresses encountered in His mission with 
a realism that cannot be thought away. 

At the beginning of His Public Ministry He emerges as experienc- 
ing that perennial human dilemma, temptation: the choice between 
the wrong and easy course or the right and difficult one. He had 
grown up among a people whose lives were buoyed up by the hope 
of a Messias who should better their lot, satisfy their very material 
aspirations, give them in fact a rather crass heaven here on earth. 
That Christ with His very human and Jewish instincts was externally 
tempted to identify Himself with this popular image of the Messias 
is made clear. But by prayer and fasting He prepared Himself for 
the crisis. So strengthened He renounced a ministry that would thrill 
the people with marvels, supply them with plenty, and lead them to 
eminence among the nations. To the Tempter He replied: “Begone, 
Satan! For it is written: The Lord thy God shalt thou adore, and 
him only shalt thou serve” (Mt. 4:10). God was asking Him to 
serve not by being a popular hero but by being “‘a sign that should 
be contradicted”. 

Having once set His feet on the steep pathway appointed for Him, 
He was never free from the stresses of the climb. This was made 
particularly arduous by the human factors conspiring against Him. 
Could He have pressed forward alone, enduring His sufferings 
without contact with Jew or Gentile, He would have been spared 
much anguish. The supposition is, of course, impossible, but it 
helps us to assess the difficulties He encountered through being 
contained in history. He was a man in wholesome solidarity with 
human society in general and with Israel in particular. Were He not 
He would have escaped the most compelling pressures to which a 
man is subject—the framework and ideas of the society in which 
he lives and its past. To this condition of human existence, as to 
all others, Christ was subject in respect of His work. His mission 
of Redemption, therefore, involved him in painful human conflicts. 
In two areas especially His contacts with people were charged with 
trying tension. To the Jews in general He must authenticate Himself 
as the Messias come to save them and yet destroy the fond image of 
the Messias they cherished. This produced a crescendo of hostility 
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that under the leadership of the Scribes and Pharisees led to His 
death. In the second area tension was due less to hostility than to 
incomprehension. He must organise the beginnings of a Church 
which would perpetuate His work. To this end he must educate 
a select group of His contemporaries to an understanding of His 
mission: a truly heart-breaking task. 


In the early stages of His ministry He did not present Himself 
to the people as the Suffering Servant. He sought to win their 
adherence and refrained from directly disabusing them of their 
material notions of the Messias and His Kingdom. The cures he 
effected in Galilee were at once a benefit such as they looked for 
in their Messias, but they were also, in His plan, a part of His 
offensive against the dominion of Satan and sin. However, the 
misguided enthusiasm His miracles aroused among the people and 
the growing resentment of the religious leaders, moved Him to 
concentrate attention on the chosen few. He withdrew with them 
from Galilee to prepare for the revelation of His ultimate goal. 

After a lengthy period of seclusion with His disciples He made 
the momentous disclosure near Caesarea Philippi. Saint Luke 
significantly introduces the scene by saying that He was praying 
alone before He asked His disciples: “Whom do men say that I am?” 
(Lk. 9:18 ff.; Mk. 8:27 ff.; Mt. 16:13 ff.). Peter now makes his 
profession of faith in the Master. The warm terms of Christ’s praise 
for the apostle and His promise of so great a dignity may be seen 
as an expression of relief that so much has been achieved. The way 
is prepared, in so far as it can be, for the announcement of the 
frightening course that lay before Him and His followers. Think of 
the apprehension with which Christ must have approached the 
subject of His Passion. Would even these few leave Him, as many 
had left Him before when in the synagogue at Capharnum He had 
spoken of Himself as the Bread of Life (Jn. c. 6)? There is a suggestion 
of anxious approach work in the wording: ‘‘And he began to teach 
them that the Son of Man must suffer many things and be rejected 
by the Ancients and by the High-Priests and the Scribes, and be 
killed: and after three days rise again”. Peter’s very natural reaction 
was meant to be loyal, almost protective, but it was subversive of 
the whole mission of Christ: “And Peter taking him began to rebuke 
him saying: Lord, be it far from thee, this shall not be unto thee”. 
Christ is being subjected to temptation again and by him from whom 
above all others He might have expected support. The first of the 
apostles would dissuade Him from the way of the Cross. ““Who 
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turning said to Peter: Go behind me, Satan: thou art a scandal unto 
me, because thou savourest not the things that are of God, but the 
things that are of men”. 

Peter had but expressed the feelings of second-nature to every 
Jew. The dismay of the disciples at this hard saying of their Master 
can be gauged from their long struggle to assimilate it. Christ kept 
repeating to them the prediction of His Passion and Death during 
the months that followed. Mark says: “They understood not the 
word and were afraid to ask him”. They rather “disputed among 
themselves which of them should be the greatest’ (Mk. 9:31; 10:32). 
Even after the experience of His Death and Resurrection right up to 
Pentecost they did not become reconciled to this Messianism of 
suffering service (Acts 1:6). Habits of thought die hard and we can 
only imagine the desolation of Christ as He put to minds such as 
these His austere programme: “‘The Son of Man is not come to be 
ministered unto but to minister and to give his life a redemption for 
many” (Mk. 10:45). 

All the while “‘his face was turned towards Jerusalem”—Jerusalem 
“that killest the prophets” (Lk. 9:53; 13:34). For the events that 
awaited Him there would but be the climax of the sufferings of His 
Ministry. 

The details of the last days in Jerusalem are too deeply engraved 
on the Christian memory to need recalling. It must be stressed, 
however, that Christ did not enter into His Passion with a godly 
imperviousness to pain; nor was His human sensitiveness numbed 
by a fatalist acceptance of the inevitable, or by a Stoic disdain for 
suffering. His burden was lightened by no human escapism, nor 
eased by any subterfuges. We watch Him in that revealing hour of 
agony in the Garden of Gethsemane on the eve of His imprisonment 
and condemnation to death. His human nature shrinks from the 
ordeal of self-immolation that awaits Him: “My soul is sorrowful 
even unto death”. By prayer He reaches for support to His Father, 
as He had done already on the eve of the Temptation in the desert, 
and before the public announcement of His death at Caesarea 
Philippi: “Abba, Father, all things are possible to thee; remove this 
chalice from me; but not what I will, but what thou wilt”. So great 
is His distress that pathetically He looks for comfort to His poor 
apostles, Peter, James and John: “Stay you here and watch”. 
Surely a human reaction this—to lean even on frail supports who 
could not understand His agony, must less help Him to bear it. 
The crisis passes and He goes forward manfully to the altar—the 
Lamb of God who takes away the sins of the world. 
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III 


- Reflection on the sufferings of Christ is a practice dear to 


Christians. But that it be profitable it should be more than a con- 
sideration of His material sufferings in themselves. The sufferings 
of the Saviour, it must be remembered, derived their power to 
expiate sin only because of the dispositions of the victim. Jahve 
had often rejected the material sacrifices of Israel when they were 
not prompted by proper dispositions. ““What to me is the multitude 
of your sacrifices? says the Lord; I have had enough of burnt 
offerings of rams and the fat of fed beasts; I do not delight in the 
blood of bulls, or of lambs, or of he-goats. ... When you spread 
forth your hands...wash yourselves; make yourselves clean; 


- remove the evil of your doings from before my eyes” (Js. 1:11-16). 


Christ was all-pleasing in the sight of His Father; a lamb without 


blemish (Exod. 12:5; 1 Pet. 1:19). Not even His enemies could 


convict Him of sin (cf. Heb. 7:26 f.). 
_ The sacrifice of Christ was, moreover, a reflection of the interior 


sacrifice of His will to the Father. The obedience of Christ is that 


which ultimately gives the self-immolation of Christ its value. This 
fundamental principle was given its classical statement when Samuel 
rebuked Saul for disobeying the command of God in order to offer 
Him sacrifice: “Doth the Lord desire holocausts and victims and 


_not rather that the voice of the Lord should be obeyed? For 
. obedience is better than sacrifice: and to hearken rather than to offer 


the fat of lambs” (1 Kgs. 15:22). ““My meat it is to do the will of 
him who sent me” are words that sum up the work of Christ on 
earth. This is a feature of Christ’s redemptive work that is not 
always given due prominence. It comes before all else as is clear 
from Hebrews: ““Wherefore when he cometh into the world he saith: 
Sacrifice and oblation thou wouldst not: but a body thou hast 
fitted to me. Holocausts for sin did not please thee. Then said I: 
Behold I come. In the head of the book it is written of me that I 
should do thy will, O God” (10:5-7). And in Saint Paul’s celebrated 
reflection on the mission of Christ notice that His obedience, not 
His Death, is the ruling idea: “He humbled himself, becoming 
obedient unto death, even to the death of the cross” (Phil. 2:8). 
Nor is it sufficient to visualise Christ as a spotless victim merely 
who voluntarily and dutifully offers Himself for our sins. As such 
He would win our gratitude and respect, but hardly our love. His 
was much more than a technical if generous contract. He attained 
to fellow-feeling with men, took the weight of their burdens, and 
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paid the cost of their elevation to a godly status. He would make 
them not any longer servants of God but His friends. This was a 
labour of love by a friend in the fullest sense. ‘““He loved me and 
delivered himself for me” was the verdict of Saint Paul. 


The theme of innocent expiatory victimhood so repugnant to the 
Jews has become very familiar to Christians. They revere it, of 
course, in the historical Christ. But in a more intimate way they 
cherish it as something worked into the fabric of their own Christian 
life. For this mystery of expiation by suffering is not merely a 
historical curiosity to be studied in the life of Christ. It is a dynamic 
saving power working on in the Mystical Christ and His members. 
Saint Paul rejoiced in his sufferings because of the privilege it 
afforded him to “‘fill up in my body what is wanting to the sufferings 
of Christ”. There is a solidarity of the Head with the members of 
the Mystical Body, and of the members among themselves, that 
grants to each, in his measure to become a Lamb of God. For this 
reason suffering that before had been for men a plague is now for 
Christians a blessed privilege. The sufferings of the faithful become, 
as it were, a current of saving blood. Little though it be, it is caught 
up in the Blood of the Lamb and shares in its purifying flow through- 
out the Church. But it goes without saying that the sufferings of the 
faithful become assimilated to the redemptive sufferings of Christ 
only to the extent to which they share in the dispositions of Christ. 
The sinlessness, obedience and love that gave meaning to His 
sacrifice must also inform the sufferings offered by His followers. “Let 
this mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus” (Phil. 2:5). In 
this respect Christians have an exemplar in the Mother of Christ 
who in a unique manner compassionated Him. Sharing His sufferings 
and in her measure sharing His holy dispositions, she stood by Him 
on the Cross (cf. Lk. 2:35; Jn. 19:25-27). Appropriately we pray 
to her in the Liturgy for a ‘share i in that privilege: 


Fac ut portem Christi mortem 
Passionis fac consortem 
Et plagas recolere (Feast of Our Lady of Sorrows). 


If the figure of the Lamb of God in the fourth Gospel gives a ~ 
to the ministry of the historical Christ, it also looms large in the 
picture of the Church painted in the Apocalypse of Saint John. In 
this great work of vision the conflict of the Kingdom of God with 
the powers of evil is seen in principle and traced through the crises 
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of history. The seer of Patmos brings on stage one meaningful 
tableau after another. These are filled with apocalyptic signs and 
symbols which are always strange and often not easily understood. 
But this central symbol is clear: the Lamb of God, Christ ever 
present with His Church: His Blood purifies the white-robed just; 
His Name is on the foreheads of virgins; He is the support of the 
persecuted, the proto-type of martyrs, the guarantee that the power 
of evil will not prevail. The Lamb “standing as it were slain’’ alone 
is worthy to break the seals of the book of life “because thou wast 
slain and hast redeemed us to God in thy blood, out of every tribe 
and tongue and people and nation and hast made us to our God a 
kingdom and priests, and we shall reign on the earth’ (5:6-10). 

In the ultimate triumph the elect are invited to the marriage supper 
of the Lamb. The prophet, intent on his idea, and with Semitic 
disregard for literary proportion speaks of “‘the bride, the wife of the 
Lamb” as “the holy City of Jerusalem coming down out of heaven 
from God” (19:7-9; 21:1-2, 9). Thus John sees Christ united with 
His Spouse the Church. Now no longer is there sin to mar the 
nuptials and therefore no longer suffering: “‘God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes: and death shall be no more. Nor mourning, 
nor crying, nor sorrow shall be any more: for the former things are 
passed away” (21:4). But though the saving work of Christ is accom- 
plished yet John sees Him as still retaining the insignia of the 
Redeemer: He is still the Lamb. Not only that, but when in a last 
flight the eagle of the Apocalypse glances into the recesses of the 
divinity he sees ‘‘a river of water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding 
from the throne of God and of the Lamb” (22:1). The Lamb of 
God is one with the Father. 

John begins the Gospel contemplating the Word as God; he ends 
the Apocalypse seeing the Lamb as God. In both cases Christ is God. 
But there is no small difference implied in the change of term: the 


difference is the salvation of the world. 
MICHAEL BAILY 


Cebu City, Philippines 
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mad bandit and his tyrant crew. The gunmen are mercenaries, 

the unofficial militia of the West necessary for the establishment 
of law by lawless methods. Although without uniform, they are 
easily known by the threat of their silences, their stiff-legged walk, 
the glove on their pistol hand, the businesslike position of the big 
Colt revolver holstered low on their thigh. They are guns for sale. 
We recognise them immediately in The Magnificent Seven (Theatre 
Royal). They are the heroic types we have delighted in since our 
schooldays, hard-riding, fast-shooting, steady-eyed men from the 
far south-west. They are always, of course, good; so that the 
magnificent seven must have nobler selves behind their sordid 
exteriors. They have. The idealistic flaw in their toughness is in- 
dicated when most of them hire their guns for very little money at 
very great risk. It is confirmed when all of them discover that they 
are more interested in the justice of their cause than in gain or 
personal safety. The Magnificent Seven, because it is so faithful to 
the accepted and honoured formula, is to be praised to the high 
Mexican skies. It is not as tense as High Noon, not as inevitable as 
Shane, not as funny as The Sheepman or Cowboy but it is academically 
correct and, without pretention, very entertaining. 

The true Western must not be original in plot or construction. 
The form is fixed: it must be variations on an easily-recognised 
theme. Novelty is to be looked for only in the style, the details, the 
ornamentation. Realism must be restrained: no one could show 
realistically the wound made by a .45 bullet. Many people die 
violently but the suspension of our disbelief is total; deaths are 
merely conventional exits. Virtuosity of action and movement 
holds all our interest. We want to see the lightning draw, the 
impossibly good shooting and reckless riding, the superhuman 
endurance. In this film John Sturges’s direction of William Robert’s 
script retains the traditional form in spite of temptations (barely 
resisted) to introduce some regrettable modern sophistications: 
neurotic gunmen, mixed-up killers, Hemingway weaknesses in 
tuthless men. Such refinements are out of place in a Western, where 
the figures ought to move with the impersonality of masked and 
costumed samurai in a Japanese dance. 

The Magnificent Seven is, indeed, a transposition into the Western 
mode of Akira Kurosawa’s The Seven Samurai. The Japanese film 
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director is said to have been influenced by John Ford and, now, 
John Sturges has reversed the process. But such comment is too 
literary. The Magnificent Seven is for our enjoyment. 

The first half-hour is exhilarating. Yul Brynner (from Dodge 
City) and Steve McQueen (from Tombstone) ride armed guard on a 
hearse carrying a dead Indian (to Boot Hill, of course) in defiance 
of a race-conscious town. Speed with firearms is satisfactory. 
James Coburn’s expertise is not limited to a six-shooter but, 
regrettably, the weapon he throws so infallibly is a switch-knife 
and not the more honourable bowie. The hiring of the seven is 
conducted with enchanting speechlessness. Faces (especially 
McQueen’s, Coburn’s and Bronson’s) were perfect, eloquent of 
latent menace and hidden deadly skills. Eli Wallach, the mad bandit, 
was an El Greco. What a relief from the inspissate gloom of so 
much neo-realism! 

The Sundowners (Adelphi), although full of faults, was another 
blessed respite from muddled moralising and strained comedy. The 
story, directed by Fred Zinnemann, creaked at all its many hinges. 
At the end, one felt that the nearly triumphant race-horse and the 
successful gamble at “two-up” were desperate efforts not merely 
to make possible a stable domicile for the sundowners but, as well, 
to spin out the film for a full two hours. Still, the film was about 
sheep and sheep herders and we saw a good deal of both as well as 
the sometimes pleasant, sometimes hideous country. There were 
dingoes, kangaroos or wallabies, koalas and wombats. There was 
a spectacular crest-fire in the gum trees and a funny sheep-shearing 
contest. The pace was as large and as leisurely as the Australian 
sub-continent and, above all, the people were human and humorously 
patient with each other. The film was restful. Deborah Kerr 
(touchingly unladylike this time) was convincing. Peter Ustinov, as 
Venneker the remittance man, and Glynis Johns, as a sporty widow, 
held their powers of caricature sufficiently in check to be credible. 

Absolute realism in war-films is impossible, no audience could 
stand it. The documentary Blitz on Britain (Regal), for instance, in 
spite of the blanketed bundles on stretchers and the raging fire 
pictures, stresses the heroism of the civilians rather than the horror 
of bombing. But, heroics mislead because they induce the feeling 
that war is, after all, a splendid thing instead of an obscenity. The 
Long and the Short and the Tall (Adelphi), a film as bad as its title 
is awkward, managed to strike the right note of ugliness, fear, 
hopelessness, obscure and useless death and lack of purpose. Wolf 
Mankowitz’s script was boring but then the slang and bad language 
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of soldiers (or anyone else) is boring. The studio jungle was depress- . 


ingly ersatz but the condemnation of war was right. Strangely, a 
very much better film, The Bridge (Astor), directed by Bernhard 
Wicki, was suspect. Up to the last exciting battle the values were 
true. Images of child conscripts jogging off to war in steel helmets 


and of the sickened boys seeing the twitching stumps of the mutilated 


in rout were terrible and true. But the battle was too exciting. This 
excitement is allowed in a Western. Is it allowable when children 
are slaughtering and being slaughtered? 

Pierre Rouve wrote Mr. Topaze (Ambassador), basing himself 
on Marcel Pagnol’s play. It has been filmed before and Mr. Sellers’s 
new version managed the tour-de-force, for that is what Topaze is, 


well enough. The idea is, by contrasted styles in dialogue and acting, - 


to convey that, while honest people are poor marionettes, crooks are 
flourishing and real. So that Peter Sellers, corrupted to success and 
crooked reality, can say he is going to buy happiness. But a puppet 
idealist has the last word: “‘I’ll leave you to your shopping”. 
JOHN C. KELLY 


Belvedere College, Dublin 


THEATRE 


N A RECENT INTERVIEW Tennessee Williams said that, in contrast 
to the brutality, pain and confusion in the people he writes 


about, he himself was searching for tenderness and the time 
when man stops devouring man. “I long for the moment when 


the violets on the mountain have broken the rocks’’. This search - 


for tenderness has not as yet made its appearance in the plays thus 
far produced here in Dublin. The world he presents is one of 
mysterious. obscenities, unmotivated violence, thick-shot with 


decay, dilapidation, depravity, madness and aberrations of all- 


kinds. But so brilliant is his flair for theatre, so powerful his instinct 
for the shattering scene, that he succeeds in externalising these 
aberrations in characters that give a momentary illusion of tragic 
universality. But the emotions he creates on stage are peripheral 
ones: they do not spring from the dead-centre of human experience, 
and as a result they may shock but seldom illuminate. They make 


a violent assault on our nerves but they don’t cut any deeper. His 


horrors are cardboard horrors, calculated pieces of stage machinery. 


And, as Williams refuses to draw moral conclusions, when the 


emotional fireworks go out there is little left to show. 
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Homosexuality and cannibalism are the aberrations dealt with in 
two plays produced recently in Dublin. Orion Company presented 
in Dun Laoire Something Unspoken, a five-finger exercise in Lesbian- 
ism, a cruelly funny dialogue between an ignorant, power-driven 
snob of a New Orleans widow and her grey, mouse-like secretary 
companion. We see these two women enclosed in a claustrophobic 
cage of mutual hate and lust. At the beginning the southern matriarch, 
Tiberius-like in a purple robe, seems to be the dominating character, 
until gradually it dawns on us that it is the genteel elderly waif who 
is really calling the tune. The dust-laden gloom of the New Orleans 
mansion was economically conveyed by Robert Heade’s setting, 
but the acting of Marie Conmee and Meryl Gourley never quite 
encompassed the monstrous implications lurking between the 
lines of dialogue. 

The critic Lessing once pointed out that if a dramatist has some 
thing monstrous to say the most effective way of saying it is to 
start out with a small casual truth, then slowly add other casual 
truths till the accumulation leads naturally to the final holocaust, 
This is exactly what Tennessee Williams has done in the case of 
Suddenly Last Summer, which was produced at the Eblana by 
Gemini Productions. The scene of the play is a patio in New Orleans 
sickly with tropical flowers. Mrs. Venables is a senile millionairess 
whose whole life has been wrapped up in her son Sebastian. In 
her own words, he was a model of all the virtues, a devoted son, 
a lover of beauty, and a great poet who composed a beautiful poem 
every year in memory of each summer he spent in the holiday 
resorts of Europe, making a grand tour in Renaissance splendouf 
with his mother. But Sebastian is dead and the story of his death 
is the play, a kind of psychological suspense story. It happened 
suddenly last summer when Mrs. Venables was laid up and Sebastiai 
took his impoverished cousin Catherine with him abroad as tra¥ 
elling companion. The circumstances of Sebastian’s death are 80 
monstrous that to shut Catherine’s mouth Mrs. Venables has he 
placed in a series of mental institutions. To make certain of he 
silence she now tries to bribe a brilliant young doctor to perform 
a frontal leucotomy on Catherine. The doctor feels he must gé 
the whole story at first hand, he gives Catherine an injection 0 
truth drug, and in proliferant detail Catherine spews out tht 
gruesome story of the homosexual poet Sebastian. 

During Catherine’s long aria—a theatrical tour de force, 
doubt about it—Williams is moving towards an image of she 
horror. At an earlier stage of the play Mrs. Venables has he 
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